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Oa April 11, 1985, tbe 20tb Anniversary of tbe Title I/Chapter 1 conpeiiaatory 
adaeation progran, Secretary Bexmett annouiiced tbe selection of 116 outstanding 
Chapter 1 projects* Hiese projects vere selected from a field of 334 nominees 
sttbBdtted aa a part of the Secretary's initiative to Improve education for 
tba diaadvaataged* 

Exesplifying tbe 13 principal attributes of successful Chapter 1 programs 
identified in recant researcb, these 116 award idlnning projects, and 24 other 
Title 1 projecta honored as Joint lUssemination Iteviev Panel validated projects, 
co«priae thm f rsMvork of the Effective Compensatory Educatiog Sourcebook* 
By combining reaearcb findings irltb how-to information from tbeae outatanding 
Chapter 1 projecta, tbe Sottrcebooh provides State and local educators wltb 
an iaformation base fur expanding effective piograms and practicea in educating 
diaadvantaged chldren* 

Hore than 200,000 Chapter 1 teachers and administrators form the intended 
audianca for the Sourcebook* They are the professionals who each year direct 
tbair beat efforts to tbe education of the almost five million underprivileged 
children across the liition* 

Much has been said and written in recent years abouC the quality of education 
America*a youngsters are receiving today* From tbe 1963 landmark study, A 
Hation At Elak , to tbe 1985 report, Investing in Our Children , there have 
been a number of serious calls for reforming the system* Tbe Department of 
Education and tbe Eeegan Adninlatration are committed to achieving such 
iaprovsment tbrougb the creation and promotion of highly effective programs 
based upon current research and proven practices, the most recent iostance 
beiog tbe irildely acclaimed What Vork^ r Eesemrcb About Teaching and Learning* 

Thia Sourcebook represents a major effort in that continuing comoitmeat to 
excellence* 

The 13 attribtttea of successful compensatory education were identified on the 
baaia of a thorough review of school Improvement and effectiveness reaearcb, 
and they form tbe core of the Smircebook * Each of these attributes* when 
carefully and conscientiously Implemented as tbey were in the outstanding 
projects described, csn contribute to new successes* 

The evidence is clean Implementing tbe research findings, exemplified by 

projects described in thia Sourcebook will produce results* By applying these 

principles and following these examples. Chapter 1 scboola and programs 

can expect to achieve improved performance and greater success* It is 

tbe hope of all who worked on this Sourcebook that excellence becomes a more 

viable aspirstion and a more reachable goal for all who pursue it* 

Best luck in that pursuit! 
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WASHJNGTON, DC 30302 



Aa^rlCft Is entering its third decade of Title l/Q^pter 1 conpensator; 
education for dlgadvAtitbged children^ During the first 20 years of 
thlti pro>gra«t corpenstttory education has oftde it possible for the Nation's 
educationally deprived young people to get special aOd^stance In reading* 
writing* and nathematlcst 

Slnca the program began In 1965* «ore than $40 billion have been Invested 
In bringing quality education to underprivileged studente* 

In th« proCQsa of helping disadvantaged children to overcome learning 
probleast the covpeneatory education program has also ensbled schools to 
try Inna^atlve approaches vhlch ultimately benefited non-dlsedvantaged 
children aa well* Nov, with the publication of this Effective Compensatory 
Bducat_lon Sourcebook s once laore the Chapter 1 program Is breaking new 
ground* and pioneering new Initiatives, Chapter 1 ataff throughout the 
country have shown ? lively conmltnent to Identifying* aharlng> and 
Impleneatlng the effective practices and principles of these highly 
successful projects* 

In dlsaettlnatlng the &)urceboojc i the Department of Education demonstratee 
Its Intention to work with State education agencies and with the regional 
Chapter 1 Technical Aaalstance Centers to get this Information Into the 
hands of local school district^ as efficiently* aa effectively* and as 
qulcMy as possible* 

The 116 ouustaadlng projecta and the 24 Joint Dl aseal nation Review Panel 
projecta Included here exenpUfy the 13 principal attributes of successful 
Chapter 1 programs that form the franework of the book* 

Thua* thla Sourcebook becomes a means to share success* recognise the 
pedagogical richness of the prograit* and advocate a standard of excellence 
that all Chapter 1 projecta can seek to emulate* Together* we look forward 
to attaining theee goals* 

To everyotie who labored to make It a reality ■ let me say your effrrta are 
appreciated* Tou will have the thanks of the aiillons of younitAters who 
will benefit from this work In the future* and you have mlif, no** ^ 





Director 

Compensatory Education Programs 
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Introdiaction 



The Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook series 
is intended primarily for teachers and administrators who 
woik with Chapter 1, Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act (ECIA), programs. Volume I: A Review of 
Effective Educational Practices Sourcebook describes those 
elements identified by researchers as essential features of 
successful schooling. WVume //: Projea Profiles offers profiles 
of actual Chapter 1 programs which have been determined 
to be effective, as approved by the US. Department of 
Education's Joint Dissemination Review Panel, or recognized 
as unusually successful under the Secretary of Education's 
Initiative to Improve? the Quality of Chapter 1 Projects 
(National Identification Program). In these profiles you will 
find ideas that have worked well and are supported by 
research, together with people you may contact for more 
information. 

Volume I is organized around 13 attributes which 
researchers have consistently found present in effective 
classrooms and schools. Both teaching and administrative 
attributes are described/ along with pertinent research 
supporting their effectiveness and examples of ways they are 
manifested in successful programs. Research notes at the end 
of the narrative provide support for the findings stated, along 
with additional information. 

We urge you to use these documents as a resource for 
program improvement. You might/ for examp!i?, draw upon 
the concepts found in Volume I as aids for planning and for 
inservice training. Volume I! may prove useful as you examine 
your own program and seek to know more about the practices 
effectively used in Chapter 1 programs across the nation. 



Schools Make a 
Difference 
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'Schools Make a Difference 



At about the time Title ! of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act began, research suggested that a large-scale 
attempt at compensatory education was doomed to 
disappointment and failure.^ The reigning beliefs, seemingly 
supported by research, were that: 

• What children learn depends more on what they bring with 
them into the school than on what the schools can do to 
promote learning. 

• The obstacles associated with having come from a low 

socioeconomic background are too potent to be overcome Root^ of the 

by the schools' attempts to compensate. This early research effective schooling 
painted a bleak picture for those committed to improving movement 
educational opportunities for students in economically poor - 
communities. 

Many years after compensatory education (e.g., Title I) was 
on its way to being institutionalized, research began to 
challenge the belief that schools do not make a difference 
Weber's pioneering study revealed that ^iudents in some 
urban schools were achieving at higher levels than would have 
ssem#»d possible given Iheir poor background. The dismal 
conclusions of early research, which constantly challenged 
the existence of Title I, were themselves beginning to be 
chalieriged. 

With support for the belief that schools can make a 
difference in bringing about greater student learning, the 
search began for feature* that might explain the greater 
effectiveness of some schools. ^Afeber examined schools that 
were more effective than expected.^ He found that the 
"effective" schools were characterized by the following eight 
factors: 




t Strong instructional leadership 
1 High expectations for students 
i An orderly climate 

4 Emphasis on reading 

5 Careful monitorfng of student progress 

6 A phonics approach to reading 

Z Use of additional reading personnel 
& Individualized instruction 

Since Weber's landmark study, other researchers have 
sought to gain more understanding of what it is that effective 
schools do that makes them effective In their search they 
have concentrated on identifying factors that can be 
influenced by principals, teachers and other school staff, and 
that are likely to affect student achievement, attitudes and 
behavior. Many of the characteristics that Weber identified 
were confirmed by later research as critical ingredients for 
effective schooling.* 

The more prudent among contemporary researchers are 
quick to point out that there is still much left to learn about 
the conditions which lead to successful schooling.^ 
Nevertheless, the knowledge gained thus far holds new 
promise for those who believe that schools do make a 
difference and that education can be improved through our 
knowledge of how they make a difference. In the remainder 
of this document, we will examine the clues and messages 
that research provides to those interested in improving 
compensatory e^iucation programs. 
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^Teachers Make a Difference 



Along with its gloomy conclusions about the effects of 
schooling in general on student learning and achievement, 
the research of the 1960s and early ig^s also implied that 

teachers, in particular, make little or no difference in — — 
improving student achievement However, when researchers Research on teacher 
began to observe teacher and student behavior in natural effects uncovers 9 
clas!;room settings, they came to recognize that t!ie teacher- technology Of 
student relationship is a very dynamic one. Researchers teaching. 

described the teaching process as an interaction with students = 

rather than a formal sequence of prescriptions,^ not something 
rigidly tied to content or method of instruction^ 
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Through further investigation of this^iynamic and interactive 
process research has identified, "at least tentatively, praaices 
arjd behaviors that constitute a technology of effeaive 
teachirig."^ For example, Brophy and others have found that: 

• Effective teachers maximize academic learning time by 

managirig the classroom so that: 
Student attention is focused on learning activities. 
Students are presented with struaured learning tasks 
so t^ey can maintain a high level of successjn progress 
toward acquiririg new skills and knowledge. 
The time available is used efficiently, with a minimum 
of interruptions and with smooth transitions from task 
to task. 

• Effective teachers use reinforcement. 

They praise students for successfully perfbrmirig 
specific tasks that are related to learnirig objectives; they 
avoid criticism. 

• Effective teachers provide direct instruction. 

They interact directly with their students through 
questions and answers, demonstration and aaive 
helpirig when appropriate. 
They monitor their students' progress closely 

• Effective teachers have high expectations for student 
performance. 

They corrimunicate these expectations equitably 
regardless of race, gender, or achievement levels. 

• icffedive teachers use groups whole class or individual 
instruction^ as appropriate to the learning tasks. 

They minimize the amount of time low achievers spend 
in homogeneous groups. 

With this as an overview, the elements of effective teaching 
will be discussed further in later sections of this review. 
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=How are School and Teacher 
Effectiveness Related? 



There is widespread agreement among educators and 
researchers today on the fundamental ingredients of effective 
schooling. However, the conclusions of the research are not 
yet precise enough to formulate specific prescriptions for 
improvement? Further, since schooling is a complex, dynamic 
process, no single attribute of school or teacher effectiveness 
can be considered in isolation from all others. When the 
attributes areorganized by type into groups, however, we can 
begin to understand them by looking at therr in a context 
of related elements. 



Several approaches have been taken in the grouping of 
these attributes,' For present purposes, we have chosen to 
cluster them as Purkey and Smith did into attributes accord- 
ing to classroom level and school level elements.^* The 
classroom {or instructional) attributes relate to teacher 
behavior and practice and the school level (or oiganizationaD 
attributes are those normally established by administrators. 
The classroom cluster operates within the school lewel cluster, 
and it is in the classroom that the important events of learning 
take place 



The interrelationship 
of attributes 
suggests that 
Chapter 1 programs 
will become more 
effective only when 
schools become 
more effective. 



An advant^e of this approach to grouping and studying 
the attributes is that it reflects the way Chapter 1 operates 
within the context of a school or district. Just as an effective 
school provides the framework within which effective 
classrooms can function, so too is an effective school the 
framework for a Chapter 1 program, which in turn provides 
the framework for instructional sessions. Viewed in this way, 
it becomes clear that Chapter 1 programs will become more 
effective only when schools become more effective. 
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Researchers and educators have come up with different 
listings of effective schooling ingredients and haveorganized 
these in different ways. Using our two<luster approach, the 
13 attnbutes cited by the National Identification Program to 
identify unusually successful Chapter 1 programs can be 
arrariged as follows: 



Oiganizational Attributes 

• Positive school/classroom climate 

• Clear project goals and objectives 

• Coordination with the regular school 
program/other special programs 

• Parent/community involvement 

• Professional development and 
training 

• Evaluation results used for 
project improvement 

• Strong leadership 



Instructional Attributes 

• Appropriate instructional mate-'ials, 
methods and approaches 

• Maximum use of academic learning 
time 

• High expectations for student 
learning and behavior 

• Regular feedback and reinforcement 

• Closely monitored student progress 

• Excellence recognized and rewarded 



The instructional attributes affect students directly. For 
example^ it is the teacher who establishes high expectations, 
manages the classroom to increase academic learning time, 
monitors achievement of objectives and gives direct feedback 
concernir>g the success of students' efforts. 

The organizational attributes can be expected to affect a 
greater number of students, indirectly, and over a longer 
period of time than those found ib sryy given classroom. For 
example, once program goals and objectives are established 
and coordinated with the general curriculum, or once plans 
are made for staff development and cooperative decision- 
making/ or once evaluation strategies are in place to assess 
processes and outcomes, the program will reach more 
students and not be as sensitive to staffing, fiscal or student 
changes. These attributes are commonly manifested at the 
building or program level, and thus are within the sphere of 
influence of a building or program administrator 

18 
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Although a Chapter 1 program operates within the school 
setting, the program coordinato: needs to he concerned with 
these organizational attributes within the Chapter 1 prcgram 
specifically. Chapter 1 programs are expected to: 

• Coordinate goafs, objectives and instruction with the rest 
of the school; 

• Identify a functional instructional leader; 

• Coordinate staff development with school staff 
development; 

• Have a special history and type of parent involvement; 

• Set high expectations for success (which is particularly 
important for lov^achieving students); 

• Give special attention to maximizing academic learning 
timer grven the supplemental nature of the instruction 
provided.^^ 

The following discussion of the 13 attributes of school and 
teacher effectiveness is based upon the research referenced 
in the notes following the narrative-research which is fully 
reviewed and summarized elsewhera^^ The discussion focuses 
on characteristics relevant to compensatory education and 
includes examples of how the attributes of effective schooling 
are exhibited in successful Chapter 1 programs. 



^Organizational Attributes 



All of the organizational attributes contribute to student 
achie^ment in varying degrees. Student achievement is 
dependent upon school climate School climate is partly 
determined by the instructional leader, who has considerable 
Influence in coordinating programs, setting and 
communicating goals and objectives, providing for 
professional development for teachers, eliciting parent 
support and involvement and using the results of evaluation 
to improve programs. 

lef^ look first at the specific attributes and then at hew they 
fit together 



Positive School/Classroom Climate 

As detailed in the work of Brookover, Rutter, and others, 
schools and classrooms are dynamic social systems in which 
values, attitudes and behaviors profoundly affea student 
outcomes,^* A positive climate is one in which high 
expectations are communicated for student achievement and 
social behavior Behavior is orderly, rules are established early 
in the year and are applied with fairness and consistency, and 
classrooms are orderly, structured and purposeful" Tiie 
physical environment is neat, facilities are in good working 
order, and the surroundings are reasonably attractive?^ 

Examples of positive climate features found in successful 
Chapter 1 programs include: 



Positive climate is 
the cumulative effect 
of several attributes^ 



e Membership on a districtwide ^imate 

committee" aimed at fostering positive climates in 

schools and programs; 
e Use of a discipline policy featuring consistency, 

aarity. high ©(pedations and respect for 

students; 

e Projects aimed at giving the Chapter 1 program 
visibility and a positive image within the school; 

e Project resource rooms that are well lighted, 
colorful orderly and well organized. 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 
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Positive climate is the cumulative effect of several of the 
organizational attributes of success^ which are discussed 

bFilOW. 



Clear Goals and Objectives 



Leaders Involve staff, 
parents and 
communfty members 
in setting goals and 
objectives* 



As observed repeatedly by researchers and reviewers such 
as Brookover and Edmonds, clear goals and objectives are 
essential for student success.^* Looking at successful schools 
and projects, researchers have found that leaders irvolve staff, 
parents and community members in setting goals and 
objectives. They also make sure that the goals and objectives, 
once set, are widely communicated to school and community 
members. This widespread knowleclge and participation 
increases commitment to the program and consistenq^ in 
pursuing its goals^ Successful schools and projects genere'-ly 
have objectives which are stated in precise, measurable terms. 
Their goals and objectives frequently have to do with student 
self<oncepts and attitudes^ as well as academic achie^ment. 
In one exemplary pnDject: 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 



The goals and objectives are the produa ot an intense 
effort by the staff and community. The step was the 
development of a survey instrumerit which vvas 
administered to diverse constituencies including the 
Chamber of Commerce civic dubs, parent organizations 
and school staff. The second step was the review erf 
student data to identify and incaporale sludent needs 
into the goals and objectives. The staff, af*er review of 
student data, determined specific objectives for Chapter 
1 students. The objectives addressed specific increases 
in standardizeo achievement test scores for a given 
percertege of the students at the end of the year. 
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ERIC 



Coonlination with the Regular School Program/Other 
Special Programs 



Having clear goals and objectives lays the foundation for 
coodination with the regular school program and other 
special programs. Because Chaptei 1 supplements regular 
instruction, is particularly important to avoid situations 

''where the left hand does not know what the right hand is = = 

doing^i* Coodination of the Chapter 1 program with other Coordination among 
school prc^rams increases opportunity to learn by reinforcing programs is fostered 
basic skills in different instructional settings" Principals and through COltlft>orative 
other school leaders are key figures in fostering coordination planning and 
through collaborative planning and resource sharing?** Within resource sharing, 
and across the various programs operating in a school, ™' — - 
instructional resources and tests need to focus on stated 
objeaives so as to achieve alignment of the curriculum.^^ In 
effective schools and programs, coordination efforts are 
ongping, with adjustments made as needed. Principals 
support this ongoIr>g coordination by encouraging planning 
groups to work together and by providing opportunities for 
them to do so. Principals and other leaders carry out 
coodination activities with an eye to school and program 
goals and objectives; coordination efforts are structured so 
as to support those goals and objectives- 
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strategies used to ensure coordination in successful Chapter 
1 projects include; 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 



• Regulai meetings in which Chapter 1 and 
regular classroom teachers plan instructional 
activities; 

• Staff work sessions in which the objectives and 
activities of regular and supplemental programs 
are examined and more closely matched as 
needed; 

• Chapter 1 teacher evaluatio'^fS which are based, 
in part, on how well instruction is coordinated 
w^ih that of regular classrxx>m teaching; 

• Well established and utilized processes for 
communicaiion and referral among regdar 
Chapter 1, migrant and specral education 
programs; 

• Daily log sheets which detail Chapter 1 and 
regular tether communicatbns and which are 
reviewed by program coordinators and 
principalSw 




Parent/Community Involvement 



The purposes of parent and community involvement are: 
(1) to permit parents to participate in policy decisions or as 
members of advisory councils or groups; G) to encourage 
general support through fund-raising or parent-teacher 
organizations; and (3) to engage parents dirwtly in influencing 
their childreiYs ability to achieve 

It is unclear how sixcessful compensatory education has 
been in permitfng parents to participate in policy decisions 
or as members of advisory councils or groups, but as Fullan 
and others have indicated, parents are seldom responsible 
for important decisions" Genera! support by parents and 
community (eg>, FTA, chaperones) seems to be weakly related 
to overall school and program effectiveness." The data are 
less conclusive about a c>rect link with student achieve^ 
ment?* 



Direct parent participation in their children's instruction 
provides the greatest benefit to achievenienl and attitudes. 
Parental tutoring (particularly with advanced parent 
training) is related to positive student achievement and 
attitudes,^ The most effective type of involvement, as reported 
by Walberg and other investigators, is a collaborative luDme- 
school approach in which parents are trained to reinforce 
academic and social behaviors at home^* 



The most effective 
parent involvement 
emphasizes 
providing parents 
with tiaining to 
extend the 
ctassroom into the 
home. 
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Successtui Chapter i projects emph4<iize prc\ iding parents 
with uaininc to extend tlv" .la^isroonn to the home. Here if 
a good example: 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 



A Parent Resource Center is based at the 
admir-stration building. A Traveiing Resource Center 
goes to the Chapter 1 schools weekly to make Jt more 
Convenient fa parents to check out the materials. 
Chapter 1 consultants and teachers provide training for 
the parents in the use of the materials. 

Several mini-courses are offered to help parents learn 
to assist theii children with thejr school work Most are 
conduaed both English and Spanisn. Some 
examples are: 

• ParentS'Partner$ ir^ Education This course 
suggests more than 40 ways parents can work 
with the school to support their children^ 
learning 

• Parents Helper- Parents learn how to expand the 
learning experiences of thar children. 

• Parents Are leachers-Parenb team to work with 
children in \ocabulary development teaching 
shapes, numbers and letters, building positive 
feelings and developnrent of visual and auditory 
senses. 

• Make & Take Workshop-Parents make teaming 
games in math and reading that can be used at 
home with their children. 

Questionnaires or surveys are sent to parents and 
used to schedule inservice training. Following each 
inservtce and workshop, forms are distnbuted asking the 
parents to share their feelings about the activity Ihts 
aids the staff m future planning 




Professional Development and Training 

Professional development and training are valued and 
ongoing functions in high-achievirig schools and 
prpgrams.^^ Efiiective principals provide more time, 
opportunity and incentive for staff development than do 
less effective ones.^* Fullan and other researchers of 
charige in schools also emphasize the importarKe of staif 
development in implementing innovations successfully^^ 
Research that directly relates staff development to student 
achievement is sparse^^ However, training teachers in the 
methods shown to be effective by the work of Stallings 
and Good and Grouws, for example, ought to result in 
greater student achievement?^ 

The essentia! characteristics of productive inservice 
training, as summarized from the research;^ are: 

• Training agendas should be developed for the 
learners. 

♦ Training should enable teachers to adapt what they 
leara 

# Inservice should be integrated into the regular school 
day. 

# Support by the administrator is essential 

♦ Collegial exchar>ge and discussion should follow 
formal training. 

# Technical assistance should be provided (e.g., 
coaching or modelirig). 

• Evaluation needs to be an integral part of training. 
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An example of the inservice activities of a successful 
Chapter 1 project follows: 



Examples from 

Successful 
Projects 



The inservice sessions are divided into three parts. 
Rrst, there iss discusaon of effective teacNng practices 
as defined by research. Next there fs discussion of 
instmctiona) strategies with a forma) presentation by a 
teacher, tde director; or a guest presenJen Last, there is 
discussion of administrative items related to the project- 

The Chapter 1 staff is involved in the p)anning, 
implementation and evaluation of the inservice progam. 
At the end of each school year the Staff is asked to 
e^ate the inservice sessions and to list the topics th^ 
v^HjId like covered at the inservice sessions for the n©ct 
year The teachers are asked to assist with an inservice 
session that is in their area of expertise 

Every Chapter 1 staff member writes a job target 
(goal) to improve instruction. The job target is 
implemented arxl evaluated during the school year 



Evaluation Results Used for Project 
Improvement 

Evaluation helps policymakers select schooling practices 
with intelligent, informed care.^^ It may help them: 



Program evaluation 
is a willingness to 
change-to improve 
as indicated by 
evaluation results. 



e Identify what is desirable through a needs assessment; 
e Decide which practices are successful in improving 

student achievement or attitudes, teacher attitudes or even 

parent attitudes; 
e Decide how to implement a new strategy and monitor 

it, making corrections as necessary; 
e Assess the outcome to see if there has been improvement. 

A program evaluation is an integral part of school 
improvement efforts?* Evaluation is a belief system more than 
It is a system of collecting, analyzing, reporting and utilizing 
data on program activities. It is a willir)gness to change as 
indicated by evaluation results. 



Schools and districts which are effective at implementing 
change have established ways to gather and use evaluative 
information for instructional decision making?^ They have 
established: 

# A group of people who can use an evaluation information 
system; 

# A system for gathering the information and providing it 
to staffs with inservice on how to use it 

Successful schools have well established methods for 
communication and coordination, so that the evaluation data 
are available to those who need this information to make 
decisions. 

The use of evaluation at the program level, and specifically 
for Chapter 1, is slightly different from its use at the school 
or district level. As Fullan has noted, most federal and state 
programs require evaluation, but the focus ts compliance and 
general outcomes, rather than specific program 
improvement^ Within Chapter X researchers have found that 
improvement has usually resulted from subjective 
information, such as program staff observation of program 
operations." 

Evaluation assumes that if weaknesses are identified, there 
are appropriate prescriptions that can be developed. The 
increase of knowledge resultirig from the research on effective 
schools and teachers means that more prescriptions are 
available today than ever before This should encourage 
greater utilization of evaluation because evaluation results will 
guide decisiorhmakers in their program improvement efforts. 
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Many unusually successful Chapter 1 projects use formal 
evaluation data for program Improvement. Several examples 
follow: 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 



• Staff-adopted, in-class mstn'otion for pnmary level 
children based on evaluation results showed 
greater achievement gains using this approach 
than pull-out instruction. 

• Evaluatton results made program and district staff 
aware of the special needs of the district s native 
American students Special services were 
implemented to provide support for these 
students. 

• Another program used its evaluation findings to 
refute a proposal to cut an entire grade level 
from receiving Chapter 1 services. 

• Teacher evaluation adivities in one program led 
to the development of inservice packets to help 
teachers improve thetr teaching. 

• Evaluation results stimulated the development of 
a management system to improve Chapter 
1/regular program coordination in one 
midwesterp district. 



Strong Leadership 

The last organizational attribute is strong instructional 
leadership. Brookover and Lezotte, Edmonds, Leithwood and 
Montgomery, and many other researchers have found that 
strong leadership is virtually always present in effective 
schools?* Researchers have also noted that the cause and 
effect relationship can work both ways: Strong leaders may 
bring about effective schools, but effective schools and their 
teachers are just as likely to nurture the developnr>ent of strong 
leaders.^^ Research has identified a substantial relationship 
between certain leadership characteristics and effective 
schools, although these leadership characteristics have not 
as yet been shown to be directly related to student 
achievement^^ 
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Effective principals (principals being the focus of most of 
the research on school leadership) are believed to contribute 
to student achievement by creating a positive climate in v^hich 
students can learn and teachers can teach."*' This involves 
management functions in two overlapping categories: (1) 
attending to goals of the school; and (2) niotivating and 
supporting staff to fully utilise their capabilities. 



''Attending to goals" includes four of the attributes of success 
we have been discussing: goals and objectives, coordination, 
parental involvement, and evaluation. Effective instructional 
leaders help establish and implement clearly defined goats 
related to achievement. They accomplish this, according to 
the findings of Rutter, Wne^ky and Winfield, and numerous 
others, by facilitating communication and collaborative 
planning among staff."*^ Berman and McLaughlin have noted 
that effective leaders view parental support for school and 
program goals as essential and actively enlist this support.^' 
Leaders recognize and encourage collegial activity and may 
pursue it through joint planning and problem solving at 
faculty meetings^ or through building-levei specific staff 
development programs."*"^ The supportive atmosphere and 
shared decision making create an atmosphere of open 
communication which facilitates coordination among 
programs and grade levels."*^ Finally, effective leaders make 
certain that evaluation procedures are used to find out if goals 
and objectives have been met, and they make sure that 
evaluation results are fed back into the planning process. 



Effective leaders 
facilitate 

communication and 
collaborative 
planning among 
staff. 



"Supporting staff capability" addresses professional 
development and, to some extent, evaluation.^^ Effective 
leaders emphasise structured inservice training and 
encourage teacher participation. They are heavily involved in 
evaluation of teacher performance to ensure the delivery of 
high-quality classroom instruction. 
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Instructional leaders 
within exemplary 
Chapter 1 programs 
display 

characteristics very 
similar to effective 
principals. 



Instructional leaders within an exemplary Chapter 1 
program have characteristics nearly identical to the criteria 
for leadership in effective schools. For example, a Chapter 1 
program recognized as outstanding, described its leadership 
characteristics as follows; 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 



The building principals support the Chapter 1 project 
through their democratic leadership. They work with the 
project director to develop the needs assessment and 
erasure that the Chapter 1 project is an integral part of 
the educational plan. They monitor the project activities 
and ey/aluate staff. Principals also conmunicate to the 
school and community how \he Chapter 1 project 
assists the district in achieving academic excellence 
They confer with the staff abOLf! ipstructior^al matters, 
agree upon goals, and help staff to create and maintain 
safe, orderly and businesslike environments. 



The project director (according to respondents to a 
questionnaire) is highly knowledgeable about 
supplemenJary educational programs, tecJiniques» 
methods^ materials and instructional activities. She 
presents weH-received workshops^ along with follow-up 
meetings and classroom visitations. She is viewed by 
staff as being veiy accessible task oriented and 
sensitive to staff needs. In addition, she has high 
expectations of the students, staff and administrators. 



It can readily be seen that while the influence of these 
organizational attributes on student outcomes is indirect, it 
is nevertheless very real and persistent. The presence of these 
organizational elements is also vital to setting a positive 
context for the classroom level, instructional attributes we will 
now address. 
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Instructional 
Attributes 
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Instructional Attributes 



The second set of attributes of success is oi^ganized under 
instructional processes. This is not to imply a strict division 
between the two sets. To some degree, each of the attributes 
described in this section could be discussed within the 
context of the oi^ganizational set. For example, the school or 
prpgrarTi leader has a hand in implementing all of these 
attributes, but it is the teacher who utilizes them directly in 
the classroom, to improve student achievement. This direct 
contact with students and the direct effect upon them is the 
rationale for discussing the remaining attributes in relation 
to one another and apart from the schoolwide otganizational 
elements. 



Appropriate Instructional Materials, Methods 
and Approaches 

This attribute is broader and includes more elements than 
those we have discussed so far. It takes in such things as 
instructional style and pacing, student-teacher interactions 
and student grouping strategies. The following paragraphs 
describe effective practices in these areas, as revealed in the 
extensive research on instruction. 

Interactive teachir^ is an instructional approach which has 
a good deal of research support. It is a combination of two 
similar instructional methods: direct instruction and active 
teaching.^ Interactive teachers begin by presenting concepts, 
then explaining the meaning of those concepts, providing 
relevant practice activities and finally monitoring those 
activities prior to assigning any seatwork. They attempt to find 
out how well their pre >entatior( has been understood. They 
take responsibility for students' learning and are ready to 
reteach if necessary*' The instructional steps as detailed in 
the work of Brophy, Good and Crouws, and Rosenshine are 
described in more detail in the following paragraphs.s<^ 
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The lesson starts with re^^iewoi the previous day% work and 

New material is reteachingofconceptsifneeded. New material is piesented 

presented first wKh first with an overview, then with small but brisk steps. Detailed 
an OVervfeWi then and even redundant explanations are provided, and student 
with Small but IjriSk understanding is checked.^^ 
Steps. 

^= Cuided practice of student performance by the teacher is 
the next step. This includes asking questions, guiding students 
to the correct answers, checking for understanding, providing 
feedback, reteaching if necessary and giving continued 
practice at a high success rate?^ The last step has been shown 
to be especially Important. When asking questions and 
checking for understanding, low-achieving students should 
not be permitted to avoid a response*^ Feedback to students 
who are hesitant is important and may help other students 
as well. GDrrective feedback can also be given by simplifying 
questions or giving clues?* Errors should be corrected in some 
manner, whether this means the teacher will give clues, 
simplify the questions or reteach. 

The next phase in the lesson is independent practice. 
Students practice newJy acquired knowledge or skills until 
these become automatic. The teacher explains the activity, 
then monitors student work by actively circulating among 
students and asking questions. 




Periodic re\riew \s the last element In the structured lesson. 
The teacher checks again for understanding, reteaches if 
necessary, and checks on the pace of the teaching?^ 

These components of interactive teaching can be readily 
adapted to Chapter 1 programs In which small, relatlidy 
homogenous groups arc the norm. 

There Is considerable controversy among researchers and 
educators regarding the effea of ability grouping on students. 
The term refers to organizing students into instructional 
groups with students of similar ability. This is particularly 
i^levant for Chapter 1 programs, where children are pullad 
out of class because they are viewed as needir^ supplemental 
instruction. Thus, they already represent an 'Ability group" 
when they arrive at the Chapter 1 classroom. 

Among secondary school students the benefits of grouping 
tend to be minimal^ except among hlgl>abllity students^ those 
considered talented and gifted. Although middle- and lower- 
ability students do not gain from ability grouping, neither do 
they experience a loss. 

At the elementary level, students are most often grouped 
for reading Instruction. During reading lessons teachers tend 
to ask students in the Icwer-abillty groups to read aloud and 
to read from flash cards, rather than from storles.^^ Teachers 
tend to correct these students' oral reading mistakes more 
than those of high-achieving students and to give dues 
emphasizing pronunciation rather than meaning. This 
research was done In classrooms where one teacher oversaw 
two or three groups. Thus, the conclusions may not be 
perfealy applicable to Chapter 1 programs^ where one teacher 
oversees one group doing individualized work. Still, Chapter 
1 teachers should be aware that these Instructional differences 
might communicate lowered expectations to students and 
thus be detrimental (More information on expectations 1:- 
presented later In this section.) 



Abiltty grouping 
must be done in a 
way that does not 
oommunjoate 
lowered 
expectaUon^s. 
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Pull-out is the procedure of removing children from their 
regular classroom to receive Chapter 1 services. Class and 
Smith, and Cooley and Leinhardt have found that pull-out 
may introduce a potentially negative distinction between 
Chapter 1 and regular students,^* and research has so far 
found mixed results in terms of student achievement^* If pull- 
out is deemed necessary for administrative or management 
purposes, however, implementing sound educational practices 
may overcome potentially negative effects. And there does 
seem to be an advantage to small groups for the interactive 
teaching discussed earlier*^ 

Nevertheless, as noted by Harnischfeger, the disruption of 
being pulled out and the stigma of being perceived as a lower- 
ability student warrants consideration of alternative 
arrangements*! Alignment of curriculum, instruction and 
testing with specific objectives has been effective in avoiding 
pull-out in some Chapter 1 schools.^^ 

The next feature of appropriate instruction we will discuss 
rs a collection of instructional strategies which have received 
considerable attention from researchers in recent years: 
mastery learning, individualized instruction, adaptive learning 
environments and cognitive educatlon.^^ We will also discuss 
cross-age tutoring as a successful instructional strategy. 

Mastery learning refers to a learning sequence where each 
step Is successfully mastered before moving to the next step. 
Each student is given the amount of time he/she needs to 
achieve the criterion, and receives systematic feedback to 
identify and correct errors soon after they occurs Mastery 
learning is intuitively appealing and generally has produced 
favorable results*^ Furthermore^ Its elements (frequent cues, 
contingent and appropriate reinforcement, maximizing 
student participation, and giving frequent 
feedback/correctives) are similar to those of Interactive 
instruction. Unfortunately^ many of the research studies 
supporting mastery learning are with secondary or coilege- 
age students over a short period of time** 
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Curriculum 
alignment has been 
effective In avoiding 
pull-out. 




A frequent application of mastery learning is the strategy 
of individuBlized instruction. It involves specific learning 
objectives for individual students, pacing of instruction within 
small groups or individually individual diagnosis and 
prescription, and flexibility to use different sequences of 
materials to achieve objectives?^ Individualized instruction 
increases the students' opportunity to be engaged in academic 
tasks* 

Individualized instruction has been noted in exemplary 
compensatory education projects** but it is difficult to 
implement and manage*' Some applications minimize active 
teachir)g and interaction with other students because they 
reiy heavily on seatwork usir)g worksheets or other printed 
material 
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Two additional stratsegies are ad<tptiv^ learning envimnments 
and cognitive education?^ The first strategy combines the 
general sequence of mastery learning with the specific 
diagnosis and prescription of individualized instruction. 
Available research suggests that students are on task an 
averageof 70 percent of the time when using this model. Even 
SO/ achievement gains are equivocal. Cognitive educationt 
which needs further development for classroom application^ 
teaches students how to learn. Various cognitive strategies 
such as remembering, organizing and synthesizing 
information are emphasized. 

One last method, cross-age tutoring^ deserves particular 
attention bee it has been shown to be related to 
achievement and because it permits student interaction. The 
benefit of student interaction is that it provides a student 
= support system and thus may help to minimize the stigma 
Cross^ge tutoring some Chapter 1 students feel about their special status, Cross^ 
proviides a student age tutoring is well supported by research,^ It has been 
support system and effective for lower-ability students in the primary grades (1-3) 
improves where tutors were slightly older (grades 4-6), Short-term 

achievement tutoring (less than five weeks) was very effectivt. The best 

^^=^^=^=^^^^ results were found with math, where tutoring was twice as 

effective as it was for reading, (This method seems to be 
particularly useful for lower-achieving students,) 
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Because instructional attributes are many and varied, they 
are expressed in a wide variety of ways in successful Chapter 
1 projects. Typical examples include; 



• Frequent unit tests to ensure appropriate 
placement and masJery of math learning 
objectives; 

• The division of teaming activities into small units, 
focusing on one or two skills at a lime; allowing 
students to experierice success each day: 

• The provisbn of individualized study skill 
activities based on the material introduced and 
explained in the regular and Chaptc 1 
classrooms; 

• Cross age tutoring, with intermediate level tutors 
receiving training and ongoing supervision as 
(hey work with primary level children in reading; 

• A combination of pul-out and in^Jass instruction 
for different kinds Chapter 1 program actVities 
to provide variety and reduce the disruptton 
caused by frequent classroom changes; 

• Dirxt instruction techniques which emphasize 
providing clear instructions, reteaching as 
needed, providing for independent practice and 
maximizing teacher student interactions as new 
material is presented and discussed; 

• Computer assisted instructbn to reinforce skills, 
allow for individual pacing and enhance student 
motivation. 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 
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Maximum Use of Academic Learning Time 

Closely related to the use of appropriate instruction, 
materials and methods is the concept of time on task. This 
refers to the amount of time a student 'S actively involved 
in teaming a specific skill or subject, if we increase - student's 
time on task, his/her achievement in the area of the task ought 
to increase. This seems obvious, but it is not as simple as it 
sounds. 



How inuch time is 
avaiiabie for 
instruction is not as 
important as how 
the time is used. 



The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES), initiated in 
the eariy WQs, has promoted the study of the teaching and 
learning process, specifically various aspects of instructional 
time.^^ Berliner and other BTES researchers introduced the 
concept of academic learning time (ALT). ALF incorporates 
three distinct components, each of which can be measured. 
Allocated time is the amount c' instructional time available 
for the students to work on academic tasks. This time is 
determined by the district, school and teacher and may be 
classroom time or some other time established for an 
instructional session. Engaged time is the proportion of 
allocated time during which th studeiit is paying attention 
to a task and attempting to learn, and is frequently referred 
to as "time on task." Level of difficulty is a measure of the 
appropriateness of the task, in terms of the challenge the task 
poses for the student and the degree of success the student 
has in performing it. 

The way instructional time is allocated by teachers varies. 
In reading teachers were found to allocate from as few^ as 
35 minutes per day in reading to as much as 126 minutes?* 
Time allocated for mathematics has been shown to vary from 
27 to 53 minutes per day7^ Although allocated time sets the 
stag^ for learning, it is ALT which consistently has been found 
to be related to increases in achievement: how much time 
is available is not as important as /jotv that time is used.^ 

Teachers who nake the most of ALT demonstrate effective 
classroom management as detailed in the works of Emmer, 
Evertson, Anderson, Brophy and others. The well-managed 
classroom is focused on academics, and there is a minimum 
of disruption/^ Teachers establish rules and routines. They 
explain the reasons for the ruies and have the students 
practice following them, particulaHy in the lower grades. 
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Classroom interruptions are minimized by the use of routines, 
such as having one or more students assigned to help others 
and having specific times set aside for seeking teacher helpi 
They use formal lesson plans. 

Successful Chapter 1 programs make the most of academic 
learning time, for example: 



• In an elementary reading project, students aro 
trained in the efficient use of resource room 
time; observers hawe noted a 75 percent time- 
on-task tate in project dassiooms- 

• Intermediate level reading instruction is 
scheduled in one midwestern pfoject so that 
stuctente do not miss the introduction of r>ew 
material in their regular classrooma 

• Careful teacher p^ nning and classroom 
organization are ciedited with the sniooth and 
^cient operation and extensive content 
coverage noted in one eastern seaboard math 
project 

• tn andlher math project, monitoring student 
success rate helps ensure that lime spent on 
task is challenging to students and not mere 
tHJSy work" 

• A reading project sen/ing grades 1-6 is 
charactertzjed by several features which promote 
efficient time use: collaborative scheduling, 
consistent application ol classroom discipline 
policies^ aTiOOth transitions between activities and 
parent-monitored homevvork. 



If the amount of time students spend in learning a skill is 
related to achievement^ it is reasonable to expect that more 
tine spent at home studying or practidng the skill should 
also improve achievement. The amount of homework is 
positKiely related to student achievement While research with 
primary age students is lacking^ students beyond grade 3 who 
do homework outperform their peers who do no homework. 
This relationship between homework and achievement hokJs 
up across social and ethnic groups. The rciationship between 
homework and achievement is strongest in reading 
comprehension and mathematics concepts. The same 
relationship existed for 17year-old high school students in 
mathematics skills^ which was the only area tested/* More 



Examples from 

Successful 

Projects 




Teachers should 
always grade some 
of the homework 
problems assigned 
and teachfrrs* written 
comments are 
beneficiaL 



homework resulted in higher grades across all ability levels 
for high school seniors.^ A summary of research on 
homework in mathematics, covering grades four through ten# 
supported the use of homework. Other conclusions from this 
investigation were that teachers should alvy^ys grade some 
of the homework problems assigned, teachers' written 
comments are beneficial and early feedback is preferable to 
delayed feedback?^' 

High Expectationsy Monitoring, 
Feedback/Reinforcement Recognition/Rewards 

Of the attributes of effective schooling identified in the 
Secretary's Initiative^ the classroom level instructional elements 
we have yet to discuss in detail include: 

^Higb Expectations for Student Learning and Behavior 

# Oo5e/y Monitored Student Progress 

# Regular PeedbsiCk and Reinforcement 

# Excdlence Recognized and Rewarded 

Because these attributes are so overlapping, they will be 
discussed together in the following paragraphs. 

The research on effective schooling consistently leads to 
the same conclusions regarding the interrelationship of these 
four attributes. In effective schools and projects, academic 
goals and objectives are planned collaboratively Staff 
communicate the goals to students, parents, and community 
members, along with the expectation that students can and 
will achieve them. The students' progress towards the goals 
is closely monitored. Cues and correctives (techniques which 
are inherent in direct instruction and mastery learning) 
provide regular feedback and reinforcement. Student 
monitoring identifies errors and the provision of regular 
feedback and reinforcement ensures that these errors do not 
go uncorrected. Students are informed of the criteria for 
academic recognition, and success is rf^cpgnized according 
to these criterJa. In addition to high achievement, effort is 
also important and is recognized. The rewaixJs and recognition 
vary from setting to setting and maty include schoohvide award 
cenemonfes, supportive comments, student work displays and 
prizes?^ 



In discussing ^"gh expectations it is helpful to know how 
student achievement and behavior are affected by the 
messages students receive about what is expeaed oi them. 
These messages need not even be given consciously to have 
a powerful effect on students. Indeed, teachers are sometimes 
unaware of the messages inherent in their behavior?^ and this 
is not surprising. For one things the instructional session is 
a busy time and the teacher may be involved in dozens of 
interactions with students. Moreover, teachers have seldom 
been trained to monitor or evaluate their own behavior, and 
they rarely are provided with useful feedback. This is 
unfortunate^ because the research of Good, Brophy and others 
has clearly shown that teachers' expectations can function 
as self<fulfilling prophecies. Good and Brophy provide 
background reading, scenarios of appropriate and 
inappropriate teacher expectations, a list of activities and 
questions, and observation forms for measuring teacher 
behavior related to expectations?^ Other commercially 
produced training material is available* The current view is 
that teachers' expectations affect the way they behave in 
instructional situations, and their behavior in turn affects the 
way students respond.** 



Student achievement 
and behavior are 
affected by 
messages students 
receive about what 
is expected of them. 



It is important for teachers to have confidence in their 
students' ability to learn and in their own ability to teacli.^^ 
If expectations are un realistically high, however, frustration 
for both student and teacher is likely. Expectations should 
be appropriate to the studenfs level, ^ and teachtrig should 
convey confidence, provide for success and lead to continued 
improvement. 



The feedback and reinforcement commonly used by 
successful teachers is corrective and mottva\;onal. Corrective 
feedback, as we ha^/e noted, ensures that errors are detcjcted 
and clues to the accurate answer ate provided. Praise and 
rewards (s/mbolic and concrete) are motivational feedback 
and are used to encourage students.*^ 

Research such as that conducted by Brophy and Evertson 
has provided valuable information about the uses and effects 
of teacher praise. Such praise, when used to reinforce 
behavior, is most effective when it is infrequent, credible, 
specific, and contingent.** Unfortunately, praise is more apt 
to be given spontaneously or ritualisticalty, regardless of 



Praise is most 
effective when it is 
infrequent, credible, 
specific, and 
C9ntjngent. 
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students' success or effort, than given contingent upon 
desirable performance. Specific praise gives the particulars 
of the behavior being reinforced. Credible praise is sincere 
and genuine. 

The potency of teacher praise seems to diminish after the 
lower elementary grades*' This finding is consistent with 
research in developmental psychology and supported by 
ratings of high school students and teachers. Regardless of 
age, and despite its general weakness as a reinforcer, praise 
can be encouraging. It can build self-esteem and it can 
establish a friendly teacher-student relationships Moreover, 
teachers can supplement praise by writing specific, 
informative praise statements on the work returned to 
students, particularly statements that are geared toward 
students' own expectations of their performance^ 

Symbolic and concrete rewards are other forms of 
reinforcement and feedback and may even be considered an 
indireatype of teacher praise Symbolic rewards, such as stars 
sent home to parents or teachers' smiling faces in the 
classroom, were associated with achievement rn the lower 
grades of both low and high socioeconomic status (SES) 
schools*^ Concrete revwards at the high school level seem to 
have little influence on achievement and may have a negative 
effect on intrinsic motivation.^^ 

Praise expressed with warmth and encouragement seems 
to be a useful reinforcer for learning for low ability/low-SES 
students in lower grades. For upper grades and higher SES 
students, corrective feedback (i.e., informational feedback 
about the accuracy of response) is effective This does not 
mean that corrective feedback is inappropriate for low-ability 
students. However, corrective feedback may be construed as 
Criticism by younger children, and because criticism is not 
helpful to them, emphasis on praise and encouragement 
appears to be best.'^ Symbolic rewards that are brought to 
the parents' attention are useful incenti\fles, but prizes seem 
to have no positive (and possibly a negative) effect on 
motivation. 

The remaining two attributes, recognition and reward of 
excellence and closely monitored student progress, have been 
covered in the foregoing pages. Recognition of excellence 
conveys high expectations and is a type of reinforcement. 
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Monitoring enablesthe teacher to know what sort of feedback 
and reinforcement to provide and when to recognize/reward 
student performance (For a review of the specific actions 
involved in monitoring, see the section on instructional 
methods,) 

These four attributes— setting high expectations, providing 
feedback and reinforcement recognizing excellence, and 
monitoring student progress— are exemplified by successful 
Chapter 1 projects. Excerpts from such projects follow: 



• Wle practice giving specific appropriate feedback 
ranging from "^u're really getting good at 
sounding out long vowels!" to 1 like the way 
you're trying— you're on the right track!" 

• Because the self-concept of many of our 
students is low* we really strive to produce a 
climate where tender toving care abounds and 
there is no embarrassment if an ana/ver is 
incorrect, 

• Encouragerr>enl is given for effort and attitude, 
as well as achievement 

• Teachers see to it that each child expenences 
some specific success each day, such as 
winning at a game, nnastering a time table, or 
fearning new words on a teaching machine 

• Teachers have carefully diagnosed the needs of 
the child by using criterion-referenced tests and 
they make sure thty always give the child work 
he or she can do 

• Teachers scrupulously avoid reprimands and 
statemenJs like "YouVe wrong"; they correct a 
child positively by pointing out for exampte, how 
many he got right on the page instead of how 
many wrong, 

• Many techniques are used to recognize student 
progress in the Chapter 1 projects. These 
indude: awards and certificales, letters and 
phone calls to parents* awards given to students 
dunng special schoolwide assemblies, displaying 
of studentf work during open house observances 
and school visitations, 'tiraduation' ceremonies 
for studenJs testing out of the program, and 
special awards from the principals. 



Examples from 

Succes^slul 

Projects 
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^Educational Improvement and 
the Process of Change 



Our overview of the research literature provides us with 
descriptions of the kinds of school and classroom practices 
that can enhance student achievement and other outcomes. 
Readers of this document may already have considered 
makirig school or program chariges based on the information 
presented. There are^ however, some additional considerations 
to take into account before planning changes based upon 
these research findings.** 

1 The attributes of eHectiveness are abstractions derived 
from many school and instructional sites. Research 
findings may not have been based on schools just like 
yours. Nevertheless, most of these attributes have been 
shown to be importaht across many different school 
settirigs. Thus, we can assume that findings emerged 
from enough different kinds of settings to have general 
applicability. 



Z While the attributes are clearly related to student 
performance, they may not, by themselves, cause higher 
student performance Thus, use of the practices 
associated with one or more of the attributes may not 
bring about high student performance automatically. 
However, the strength of the findings and the 
overwhelming corroboration across studies suggest that 
implementation of these practices can lead to 
improvements in student performance 

1 The research literature does not, for the most part, tell 
us how an effective school or instructional session 
became effective. What was the p ocess? How did they 
get to be the way they are? We know from the work of 
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Fullan, Hall, loucks and others that educational change 
is (a) complex, (b) a process, not an event, and (d very 
personal.^s We also know that change (i.e.. 
Implementation of some Innovation) requires 
modification of improvement strategies to meet the 
needs of the teachers and constraints of the school'* 
The innovation will be shaped to suit local needs and 
circumstances and can be expected to be used 
differently at a given school or classroom than in the 
research studies or even at a neighboring school or 
adjacent classroom. 

Amorig major studies of educational change such as those 
conducted by Fullan, Berman and McLaughlin, several 
characteristics of effective implementation y^ere observed. 
They are summarized as follows: 



Expect program 
impnwement to be 
time consuming^ 
tnittally confusing 
and to require 
administrative 
support. 



Change takes place over time 

Initial stages of change involve anxiety and confusion. 

Ongoing technical assistance and psychological support 

are important to cope with the change-induced anxiety. 

Change involves learning new skills through practice and 

feedback. 

Most success is found when the participants cognitively 
understand why the new way works better 
Administrative leadership and district support are 
necessary. 

Successful change involves pressure;, but pressure through 
interaction with peers, technical staff and administrative 
leaders.'^ 



The following four strategies may be helpful to staff of 
schools and programs seeking to bNng about program 
improvement.'* 

• Use volunteers to help with program improvement rather 
than dictate who the participants will be 

• Attempt change on a complex scale <more is better), but 
do it incrementally. 

• Emphasize "faithful implementation" at the early stages 
if the innovation is well-proven. If it is not a proven winner, 
some initial variation is justified and probably desirable. 

• Use a formal plan supported by informal activities to 
promote interaction and dialogue. 
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VWe have shared with you an overview of the research 
supporting the 13 attributes of effective teaching and 
schooling. They are complex, interrelated, and sometimes not 
fully explicated to permit ease of application. Nonetheless/ 
there are attributes which are realistically within the realm 
of the Chapter 1 teacher to implement. VWe recommend 
components of the followtng attributes to improve Chapter 
1 student performance The combination is illustrated in the 
diagram in the margin. First, Chapter 1 coordinators and 
principals should facilitate improvement by taking a strong 
leadership position. This means enthusiastically encouraging 
professional development and allocating time and resources 
to teachers for the inservice necessary to learn and share new 
concepts. Teachers should apply the principles of Academic 
Learning Time (ALT) so that students have high rates of time 
on task (/O percent or more), the materials they are given 
match the materials tested and students experience high 
success rates (80-90 pexent on basic skill learning). From the 
attributes appropriate' instructional materials, methods and 
approaches and dosety monitored student progress^ teachers 
should use structured lesson planning, apply classroom 
management techniques and (emphasize interactive 
instruction. 

Educational improvement requires interaction among the 
staff, but schools provide limited opportunities for 
interaction.'* Although the amount of interaction among 
teachers, principals, central offices and state departments of 
education is less than ideal, improvements are occurring. 
Given the established interaction among Chapter^ :> aff (i^., 
SEA to district, district to teacher), programs may provide more 
opportunity for interaction than schools. Thus, strategies to 
increase school effectiveness may b.? even more successful 
when they are applied to Chapter 1 prograrrjS. 




j rmP^owed StuCJenI 



Model for Program 
Improvement 



It is our hope that the foregoif*;? review w\U give readers 
an understanding of what the attributes of effective schooling 
are and what the^e attributes look like m actual school and 
classroom settings, fhis understanding can be profitably 
applied to improve education for the Chapter 1 siraent. 
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Researcher Ronald Edmonds claimed that schooling failures 
were caused by inertia, unwillingness and a sense that nothing 
could be done The research on effective schooling 
demonstrates that much can be done, and as this volume 
reveals, much is befng done when knowledge, commitment 
and motivation are present, Edmonds summed it up nicely 
duririg a teacher training exercise when he said: 

The lesson It teaches tor all of us is that these chaiacterlstlcs that 
describe effective schools are practical, they're obtainable, and if we're 
serious..., systematic and thouo^thil enough it means they can come to 
describe all of the schools that we work In.ioo 
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to identify and document unusually successful compensatory education projects. Six 
components emerged which mirror the effecttvs schooling practices attributes. They werei 
(1) clearly stated academic objectives^ (2) teacher training. (3) small group or individualized 
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instruction, (4) directly relevant rnstruction, (5) high treatment intensity, and 46) active 
parental involvement. 

2a Leithwood & Montgomery (1982), op. cit. 

29. Fullan (mi), op. cit, 

3a Armor, et al. (1976), op. cit. 

California State Department of Education. (1960). Report on the y)eciai studies of selected 
5C5 sc/ioo/s increasing anJ Jecreas/qg read'mg scores. Sacramaito, C^: Office of 
Program Evaluation and Research. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 188 106l) 
The characteristics of eight early childhood education schools in which third grade 
reading scores were improving were compared with those of eight similar schools in 
which such scores were declining. Compared to the declinir^ achievement schools the 
increasing achievement schools were charaaerized iDy: (1) a general sense of educational 
purpose which included clarity about goaK commitment to them, and a sense of 
competence to achieve them; (2) stror^ leadership of the principal and teachers in 
coordinator roles, which included shared responsibility for planning, implementation and 
decision making; (3) high expectations for student learning; (4) teacher accountability for 
student performance; (5) ongoing inservice training that related to the instructional 
program; and, (6) a reading curriculum that included activities leading to mastery of 
complex reading skills, together with integration of reading improvement activities into 
other subject areas. Researchers emphasize that these features were implemented in 
different way^ within each successful school. 

31. Good & Crouws op. cit. 

Stalling, ). (1980). Allocated academic learning time revisited, or beyond time on task. 
Bducatiof^i ffes^nr/ier, 9 (11), lM6t The research on instructional time is reviewed in this 
article, followed by a report on a two-phase study conducted by the author and her 
colleagues. In the review research on three tnstruaronal time measures (allocated time, 
engaged time, or time^n-task, and academic learning time) is summarized. The fjrst 
phase of the study looked at the reading achievement outcomes of off 'ask behavior and 
of both interactive and non interactive on-tpsk behavior. In the second phase, teachers 
were provided inservice training based on findings from the first phase. Among the 
findings reported were that interactive on-task behavior produced the greatest gains, 
especially among academically needy students, and that training increased teachers' use 
of behaviors associated with productive use of time. 

Both these expenmental studies demonstrate that teachers can, with reasonable 

feedbacks learn effective teaching methods that result in increased student achievement. 



0'Neal,.S. (1984). Staff development strategy for improving teacher practice. R ^ DCTE 
Review, 2 (3), 3-5. This summarizes features of the Changing TeacI }r Praaice study which 
provides further recommendations for staff development. Teachers should have 
opportunities to discuss professional issues. Technical assistance is important as teachers 
try out new methods* Strategies should be flexible enough to Ul cbssroom or school 
regularities. Teachers should be able to reflect upon the effects of their behavior so that 
they can adjust or maintain the behavior. 

32. Hawley, et al. (1984), op, cit. 

O'Neal, S. (1984), op. cit. 




33. Cooley, W W & Lohnes, P. R, (19^), f vaAjaf/on reseaxh in educBtion: Theory, prindpte and 

practice. New York: trvington* The quote comes from page 11 in Chapter 1 which defines 
and discusses evaluation with particular j^eference to John Dewe/s empirical approach to 
assess values. They go on to quote Dewey on page 13; "Evaluation is that type of 
deliberation which 'has its beginning in troubled activity and its conclusion in choice of a 
course of action which straightens it out.' " This rTK)nograph takes the reader through the 
philosophy and theory of instruction, to technical issues of the appropriate measures, to 
statistical methodology and to exacrpies cf evaluations and their poticy implications. 

34. Clark, T. A., &t McCarthy, D. P. (1983). School improvement m New \brk City; The evolution o* a 

project, fducationa/ fesearcher, 12 (4), 17^24. This article describes the development and 
implementation of a school improvement project. The characteristics and phases of the 
improvement effort are discussed in some detail because of extensive process 
documentation. This exemplifies the role of evaluation results in school improvement. 

35. Fufian (1982), op. cit., pp. 171&-177. 
36l Fullan (1982), op. cit., pp. 235-23^ 

37h David, J. L. (1981). iDcal uses of Title 1 evaluations. EdiKational EvBtuation and Policy An^ysis, 3 
(1), 27-39. This study found that in Title I there seemed to be preferences for other than 
standardized achievement measures. These measures are used to confirm beliefs about 
program effectiveness, but are iiscounted if the results are incompatible with beliefs. 
Furthermore, the data required for federal reports do not get at important goals identified 
by teachers such as self-conce^i, attendance, and student attitude Evaluation is often 
equated with accountability, which conveys a negative connotation. This distrusts coupled 
With the difficulty of timing the evaluation with program plannir^ for the next year, 
translates into little program improvement based upon the evaluation data. 

3& Armor, et al. (1976), op. cit. 

Brookover & Lezotte (1979), op. cit. 

Edmonds (1979)j op. cit. 

Edmonds (1957), op. cit. 

Leithwood & Montgomery (1982), op. cit. 

Madden, ). V., Lacwson, D. R., & Svwet, D. (1976). School effecf/veness siudy. Unpublished 
manuscript. Sacramento, CA; California State Department of Education, High- and low- 
achievir^ schools (21 of each) were studied in order to identify those characteristics 
which were related to the achievement differences noted. Schools were paired on the 
basri of pupil characteristics to reduce the likelihood that non-school factors v^uld 
intrude into the analysis. Researchers found that, compared with the teachers at lower- 
achievir^ schools, teachers at the higher-achievir^ schools: (1) reported greater support 
from and more leadership exercised by the princpal; <2) utilized more of the instructional 
techniques validated by research; (3) displayed more of the classroom management 
techniques validated by research; (4) had access to more instructional resources; (5) 
reported receiving better support servic^is from the district office; (6) conducted moie 
whole class instruction; and (7) were more committed to and happier in their jobs. 

Purkey & Smith (1983), op. cit. 

Venezky ^ Winfield (19P9), op. cit. 

V\feber (1971), op. cit. 




39, Bossert, S. X, Owyer, 0. C, Rowan, B,, & Lee, G V \\%2l The instructional management role of 
the principal Educationaf Administration Quarterly, IB (3), 34-64 This is a research review of 
characteristics of effective principals. They at^ue that the research is vulnerable to the claim 
that the direction of causality between effective principal and effective school cannot be 
determine^/ from the present research. 

4a Hawley, et al, (1^), op. cit., p. 54. 

41. Squires, et al, (1964); op. cit„ see pp. 57 and Chapter S where the relationship betwe^:n student 

achievement, positive school climate and school leadership is discussed. 

42, California State Department of Education (1980), op. cit. 

Edmonds (1977), op. cit, 

Leitbwood & Montgomery (1982), op. cit. 

Kutter, et al. (1979), op. cr 

Venezky & Wlnfield (1979), op. cit. 

4a Leitbwood & Montgomery (1982), op, cit. 

Berman, R, ^ McLaughlin, M, W. (1977). FederBit programs supporting educationat change, 
Voi Vfh Factors affeaing implementation and continuation. Santa Monica, CA: Rand Corp. 
This is one of eight wiumes of a federally funded study to analyze the effects of "seed 
money" on locai change processes. Once an innovation was successful, several factors 
were evaluated that led to continuation after federai doilars were no longer available. 
They found that "the leadership of the project director and the school principal had a 
major infiuence on project implementation and eventual continuation" (p. I6ft). The 
principal was the key, running interference, lending support, and creating a climate o* 
acceptance of &\e p/0|ect. Parental involvemenr is djscussed in Appendix C. 

Venezky & Winfield (1979), op. cit. 

44. Leitbwood & Montgomery (1982), op. cit. 

Rutter, et al. (1979). op. cit. 

45, Armor et aL (1976), op. cit. 

Levine, 0. & Stark, j. (1982). Extended summitry and condushns: tnstructiona! and 

ofganizattonat arrangements and processes for improving academic achievement at inner 
city elementary schoo/s. Kansas Oty: University of Missouri. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. EO 213 814.) 

See aiso Levine, 0. & Stark, ). (1982). Instructional and organizational arrangements that 
improve achievement in inner<ity schools. Educational Leadership, 40 (3), 41-46, for an 
overview of the evaluation discussed in the ERtC document. 



44 Hawley, et al. (1984), op. cit. 

Leitiiwood & Montgomery (1982), op. cit. 
Venezky & Winfield (1979), op. cit. 
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Brookover ^ Lezotte (19E?9), op. ctt. 



Hawley, et aL (1^), op. cit. 

Venezky %c Winfield (1979), op. cit. 

4a Doyle, W (1903). Academic work, i?eWew o/ Educationai fiesearch, 53 (2). 159-199. This is a 
review of recent research in cognitive phychology on the intellectual demands oi the tasks 
contained in the school curriculum and how academic work Is accomplished in classroom 
environments. Direct instruction means that academic tasks are careAjliy structured, students 
are given explicit instruction on how to accomplish the task and then are guided through 
practice to achieve mastery. 

Fisher, C W., Berliner, Di C, Filby, N. N.. Markive, R., Cohen, L. S., $i Dishaw, M. M. 

Teactitng behaviors, academic Searnir^ time, and st*jjent achievement: An overview. In C. 
Denham ^ A. Lieberman (Eds.), 77me to /earn. Washington, DC: VS. Department of 
Education. This chapter is a summary of the essential findings of the now classic 
Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study which prompted inquiry into teaching and learning in 
th** elementary school. This study was the source of the vaiiable. academic learning time 
(ALT). 

Good, T L., Si Hinkel, C. M. (1962). Schooling in America: Some descnptive and explanatory 
statements. Washington, DC: National Commission on Excellence in Education. (ERIC 
DcKXiment Reproduction Service No. 226 246.) This invited paper nicely summarizes what 
IS known about the relationship between teacher behavior and student behavior It 
provides a good reference list. 

49. Good Si Hinkel (19&3>, op, cit. 

Medley (1977), op. cit. 

Rosenshine, B. (1983), op cit. 
Sa Brophy '19E?9), op. cit. 

Good Si Grouws (1977), op. cit. 

Rosenshine^ ibid. 

51. Brophy, ibid. 

Fisher, et al. (1960), op. cit, 
Rosenshine, ibtd. 
Stallings (1980), opi cit. 

52. Fisher, et al., ibid. 

Good Si Grouws (1977), opi cit. 
Rosenshine^ ibid. 

53. Brophy, ). E., & Evertson, C. H. (m), op. cit. 

Stallings (1980), op, cit. 
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54 Good & Grouws (1957), op. cit. 



Rosenshine ibid. 

55. Rosenshine, ibid. The author suggests thre« other ' ays in which practice can take place. He 
cites Eve:tson, who found that teacheMed practice had "very brief seatwork activities. 
Instead, material was presented through sho^* presentations^ followed by long penods of 
questioning where all students were expected tc participated' fp. 347). Another approach used 
checklists of tasks relevant to the skills in question. The students time tiiemselves and check 
each others' work. Building on the student interaction strategy is (he coopeiative learning 
str;^tegy. Here students collaborate or a common product or prepare for a cooperative 
activity See ppi 3^34$ for more detail and references. 

Periodic review is the last piece in the structured lesson beioie recycling occurs. This 
permits additional checking for understanding, reteaching if necessary^ and a way to 
check on the pace of the teaching. 

S6l Kulik, C. C, & Kulik, }. A. (1982). Effects oi lility grouping on secondary school students: A 
meta-analysis of evaluation findings, Amt ic^n Educational Research foumal 19 {dh 415-428. 
This article reports the results of a meta-analysis of findi^igs from 52 studies of ability 
grouping carried out in secondary schools. Meta-analysis is an analysis of several analyses 
using a common statistical unit to generalize about results across several studies. 

57. Andersoa R. C, Hiebert, E. H., Scott, J. / & Wilkinson, I. A. G. (1985). Becoming a nation of 

refers: The rep^fX of the Commission or* Reading. Washington, DC: Naoonal Institute of 
Education. This is a well written, non-technical review of research on the process o^ readirig, 
the impact of various settings on reading experiences, and classroom practices that affect 
children's experience with written language. It contains a wealth of inft)rmation for a parent 
who wants to understand reading processes and hojv the home environment affects the 
child to a teacher who is Intetested in alternatives to ability f^rouping or standardized test 
use 

58. Glass, G- V., & Smith, M. L. (1957). "Pull out" m compensatory education. Piaper prepared for 

the U.S. Office of Education. Boulder: University of Colorada (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 160 Thk paper was commissioned by the US. Office of Education to 
consider the educational befieftrs of puli-ouf. The conclusions were that pulf-oi/t was 
universal in ^977. The procedure has no clear benefits and may be detrimental to a student's 
progress and adjustment. The procedure is mor'^ of a compliance technique to ensure that 
instruction is supplemental. 

ODoley, W. W, & Ijeinhardti G. (1980). The instructional dimensfons study EdiKationai 
Evafuation and Pofiq^ Analysis, 2 (1), 725. This was a laige study designed to evaluate 
classroom instruction in a continuum for individualized to group sharing of curriciilum 
characteristics. It sampled 400 classrooms and direct measures of classroom processes 
were collected. They found only low levels of individualization based upon the 
percentage of assignments within a class that were devood for a particular student. They 
concluded that pull-out did not seem to enhance achievement and when pull-out is 
used, direct instruction procedures were most effective. 

59 Leinhardt, G-* & Pallay A. (1982), Restrictive educational settings: Exile or haven? Revtew of 
Educational Research, 52 (4), 557-578. This is a review of rese?rch on academic and affective 
impact of isolating students into homogeneous groups for instruction. They conclude that it 
is not the setting, but the nature of the instruction that determines outcomes Ethically it 
may be inappropriate to isolate the students. 

6a Hawley, et al. (1984), op, cit,, pp, 30-32, 




61 Harnischfegerf A. (1980), Curncufar control and learning time: District policy, teacher strategy, 
and pupil choices. Educational Evaluation and PoUcy Analysis, 2 (h), 19-30L Discusses several 
topics related to school inipro\flement; course offerings, class size and grouping, pullout, 
homework and school schedules. The theme is learning time and how to increase it. 

62, levine, D, & Stark, ), (1981), op, cit, 

63. Hawley, et al, (1984), o|. cit, 

64. Bloom, B, S. (197S6), Humsn characteristics and school learning^ New Vfark; McGraw-HjIL This 

book summarizes the model of mastery fearninr and Bloom's thesis of individual 
differences. He aigues and provides evidence that by using a mastery approach as many as 
95% of all students will achieve mastery, 

65. Walberig, H, J, (1982), What makfis schooling effective? A synthesis and a critique of three 

national studies. Contemporary Education Review, 1 (% 23-34, It is helpful in understanding 
the scope and emphasis of educational research because the percentage of studies with 
positive findings are presented, 

66, Hawley, et al, (1984), op, cit, 

67, Hawley et a!,, ibid, 
6a W^rgo (1977), op, cit, 

69, Cooley & leinhardt (1980), op. cit, 

70, Hawley, et al„ op, cit, 

71, Bloom, B, S, (1984), The 2 sigma problem: The search for methods of group instruction as 

effective as one-to-one tutoring. Educational Researcher, 13 (6), A-.^ This paper presents work 
on alterable instructional variables such as reinforcement, corrective feedback, time-on-task, 
homework, etc, that, if used tn combination, would be as effective as one-to-one tutoring. 

Cohen, P, A,, Kulik, ), A, & Kuhk, C C, (1982), Educational outcomes of tutorjng: A meta- 
analysis of findings, American Educational Research fournah 19 (2), 23^24a This is a 
secondary analysis (i.e„ an analysis of analyses) of 65 independent evaluations of school 
tutoring programs. The findings demonstrate that tutored students out-performed 
untutored students on examinations and measures of positive attitudes toward the 
subject matter being tutored. 

See also Hawley et at, (1984), pp, 34-38 for further discussion of tutoring and the related 
cooperative team learnirig concept of Slavin and lohnson & johnson, 

72, Berliner, D. C (1979). Tempus educare. In R L, Peterson & H, J, V^lbeiig (Eds,), Research on 

teaching: Concepts, findings and implications (pp, 120-135), Berkeley CA: McCutchan 
Publishing Corp, This is a concise summary of the essential findings from the Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation Study of which the author was part. He deals with the three components 
of academic learning time and the data collected on time utilization in ^^^.ond and fifth 
grade classes. 

See also Fisher, et al, (1980), op. cit. 

The theoretical roots of Instructional time are (bund in the works of the following: 
(Tarroll, J, B, (1963), A model of school learning. Teachers College Record, 64,, 723^3. 
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Bloom {19?B). op- cit- 



Harnischfeger^ A. & Wlley^ D. E- (1976). Teacher-learning processes in elementary schooh A 
Synoptic view. Curricutum inquiry, 6, 

73. The relationship of ALT and achievement undoubtedly reaches a peak and then falls off^ it 

is not a linear relationship, A fow error rate of about 20 percent or fe^ver errors is noted as 
an appropriate level of difficulty. Keeping students on task for too lor^ at something that is 
too diffjcijit will not improve achievement. 

74. / ^ Jerson, et al. (1905), op. cit. 

75. Berliner (1OT), op. cit. 

76^ Fisher et al. (1960), op. cit. 

Hawley (19d4), or-, cit. 

Stallings (i960), op. cit. 

VWalbet? (1962), op. cit. 

77 Brophy (1979), opi cit. 

Emmer, E. T, Evertson, C M., & Anderson, L M. (I960). Effeaive classroom management at 
the beginning of the school year. Eiementary Schooi fournaif 60 ish 219-231. Twenty-seven 
third grade teachers and their students in eight low^SES^ multi^ethnic elementary schools 
participated in this study. Data were gathered through observations and interviews on 
teachers' classroom management beh^ior, students' on- or off-task behavior and 
teachers' planning methods. Comparisons with students' reading achievement data were 
made to determine relationships among teacher behaviors, student behaviors and student 
achievement. Many findings were reported, leading to the general conclusion that an 
efficient system for organizing and clearly communicating procedures, rules and initial 
activities at the beginning of the school year is positively related to student on-task 
behavior and achievement. The need for this system to be augmented by ongoing 
monitoring, responsiveness to student concerns, and use of basic communication skills is 
also hight* ^ted. 

Hawley. et al. (1984), pp. 21-24 provide additional suggestions for optimizing academic 
learning time. 

TBI Harnrschfeger (1960), op. cit. 

79^ Keith, T Z. (1962). Time spent on homework and high school grades: a iaige sampie path 
analysis, fourmi of EducAtionAi Psychoiogy, 74 (2), 246-253. This study was based upon (he 
data from The High School and Beyond Study. The 2(X364 seniors had therr race, family 
background, SES, aptitude and major taken into account. 

^JO. Austin, 1. D. (lOT). Homework research in mathematics. Schooi Science And Mathematicff 79, 
115-121 This is a summary of the research on the effects of homework on mathematics 
achievement through 197Z Othet conclusions were' lofig homework assignments are not 
clearly better than shorter ass^nments, no homework assignment in a grade can adversely 
affect performance in subsequent grades. 

61. Airrtor, et al. iWh)^ op. cit. 

Brookover & Lezotte (1979), op cit. 
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bi-ookover, et ai. (TOT), op. cit. 



Edmonds op* ciL 
Leithwood & Montgomery (1962), op. cit, 
Purkey & Smith (1963), op. cit, 
Rutter, et aL op, cit, 

62. Brophy,. |, E. (1979) Teacher behavior and its effects, /ouma/ of Educattonat Psychology, 71, 

73375(1 Another good review of teaching effectiveness. 

Good, I L, & Brophy, |, E, (I^PB), ixiokmg in dassrooms <2hd Ed,) New York; Harper and Row, 
This book discusses what goef on in classrooms^ with emphasis on teacher behavior. It 
provider a research base with references. Most importantly, specific ways that classroom 
management characteristics can be implemented are presented, Mar.y useful instruments 
are spggested io: this purpose and the authors provide explicit discussion of how to use 
them. 

The reader is also reminded of several, now classic books demonstrating that; (1) teachers 
are so completely absorbed in their classroom instruction and management that they 
have difficulty explaining what they do or what they plan to do Oackson, P, [19661 i'^e 
dassrooms. New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston); and (2) teachers' behavior will change 
when they become sware of what they were really doing (Holt, I- (1%4), How children 
faii New \brk; Pitman; Kohl, H. (1967]. 36 children. New \brk; New American Library), 

63. Good fit Brophy (1978), op. cit,, pp. 65vD, 

64. Ibid, p. 7a 

6S Brophy (19P9), op. cit, 

64 Good ^ Brophy (19^), op, cit. Closely monitoring student progress is essential for maintaining 
appropriM expectations—another reminder of the interrelationship between attributes. 

Teachers who are generally most successful with students of low ability/tow socioeconomic 
status move *hrough the instructional material at a slower pace, allowing more time for 
practice. They still move at a good pace relative to less successful teachers of similar 
groups of students, (Brophy 11979J, op, cit.; Brophy & Evertson [197161, op. cit.) 

87. Brophy, I E. (1961), Teacher praise: A functional analysis, Revt€\\ of Educatfonal tesearc/), 51 (1). 
^32. The author reviews classroom process research on teachers' verbal praise and finds that 
it cannot be equated with reinforcement. Often praise is not even intended for 
reinforcement (i.e,, contingent, specific, and credible). Much teacher praise is determined 
more by the teacher's perceptions of student needs than by the quality of student conduct 
Or performance, 

8a Brophy fit Evertson 0976), Good ^ Brophy (1998) and Brophy (1979) defend the use of praise by 
teachers, but in a more ^ecent synthesis of research, Brophy (1961) raises some doubts, 
particularly wheN prarse i$ equated with reinforcement, 

69. Grfswold, P, A„ fit Arnold, M. R, (1980), Rate and accuracy of vowel recognition as a function of 
spoken reinforcers and age, fournal of School Psychotogyi 16 3), 256-262, The study of 
urban, low SES males in grades 1-3, 67, and 11-12 demonstrated that the effectiveness of 
praise decreases with grade level and effectiveness of corrective reinforcers increases with 
grade level. The study distinguished between two types of praise and showed that there are 
developmental differences in their effectiveness. 
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90l Beyond tK? age ol 9 or 10^ children generally want to p'ease adults less and please their peers 
more. Teacher praise; for example, conveys to a younger child (less than 9 or 10 years of ag^) 
that the teacher is pleased, lb an older child, pleasing the teacher is not as tmportant. In 
fact, praise may be embarrassing to older children and this is apt to work against positive 
reinforcement of behavior Furthermore, Brophy reports a study by V\^re 0976) in which htgh 
school students ranked praise lOth out of 15 reinforcements that were surveyed. Their 
teachers ranked praise even lower! 

91, Bropny & Evertson (1976), op. cit, 

92, Rutter, ei al, (1979), op. cit. Formal prizes were not found to be l>eneficial to achievement or 

behavior. Thr; authors suggest three possibte explanations: (1) only a minority of students 
receive them, thus discouraging the majority; U) delay in receiving l lem may tend to 
diminish their impact; and (3) they may replace intrinsic motivation with extrinsic motivation, 

93, Brophy ^ Evertson tI^V6), op, cit. 

Good ^ Brophy (1978), op. cit. 

94, Fullan, M, 0985), Change processes and strate^^ies at the local level, T^e f/ementary Schooi 

foumaif &5 O), 391-421, This is a review of specific researv:h relevant to understanding the 
process of change. The author discusses the limitations to strategies of improvement. He 
draws several cogent parallels between effective school improvement and change m business 
from the Peters & Water^ian book fn Search o/ fxceZ/ence, He concludes with 10 steps to a 
schoolwtde strategy for improvement. 

95, ror "complexity" see: Ful'an (19K), op. cit,; Greenwood, P, W., Mann, D,, McLaiighiin, M. W 

(19^5), Federai programs supporting edui.jtumai chaf^^ vol. 111: T^ie proct^ss of char\ge. 
Santa Monica, CA: Rand Corporation, This is part of a large detailed study of federally 
funded programs designed to introduce and spread innovative practices in public schools. 
This volume summarizes the results of 29 case studies of change agent projects and 
describes the rote of SEAs in choosing and disseminatir^ change ^gent projects. 

For "process not an event" see; Fullan (19S2, 1935), op, cit,; Hall, G, E,, & iDucks, 5, F (1957), 
A developmental model for determining whether the treatment is actually implemented, 
American Educat'onai Research fournaif 14 {% 263-276. The research study puts forth tire 
concept of levels of Use of an Inno^^ation as a means of deterfxiining the e>ttent to which 
the innovation was implemented. 

For the "personal" see: Fullan (1982), op, cit,; Hall, G- E,, & Loucks, S, d*'^). Teacher concerns 
as a basis for facilitating and personalizing staff devebpment, Jeachers Cotiege ^ecordr 80 
(1), 36-53^ Put forth is a conceptual structure called the Concerns-based Adoption Model 
which helps identify the concerns and anxieties of individuals as they engage in 
educational change, 

9a McLaughlin^ M,W (1979), Implementation as mutual adaptation: Change in classroom 

organization. In Q, Mann (Ed,), Making change happenl New Vtirk: Teachers College Press, 
This is a synthesis of some of the conclusions generated by the Rand Change-Agent Stjdy, 
(See Greenwood et al, (1575), op, cit,) 

97, Fullan (1965), op, cit, p, 

9a Fullan (1985), op, cit, pp, 417-4ia 

99. Ibid; organizations with limited oportunity for interaction are said lO be "loosely coupled," 
Purkey & Smith (1983), op. cit. They speculate on strategies for change on pp. 446-447. 
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lOa Edmonds. R. (Speaker). (1981), Teacher and schoot effectfy/^ness. (Video Recording^ Alexandria, 
Association for Supervision and Currrculum Development. This is a staff development 
film designed to introduce key research issues in school and teacher effectiveness. 
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